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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 


Assistant Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 

New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Isiands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 


212-660-5477 


John P. Hord 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-596-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-285-5495 


John D. Mellott 
Room 737 

230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


Iowa 
-Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg., Rm. 220 
Griffin and Youngs Sts. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-758-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 17010 
Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-327-4235 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
415-556-3423 


Jack Strickland 

Federal Office Bldg., Rm. 7018 
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Seattle, Washington 98174 
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BLACK FEDERAL EMPLOYEE HELPS LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
WITH JOB TRAINING AND PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 

ATLANTA -- "I knew when I was 10 years old," says Nancy Hawkins, a black U.S. 
Department of Labor employee, "that I wanted to work hard some day at a job that would 
give me a comfortable living and enough money to take care of any family member who 
might need help." 

A manpower development specialist in the Labor Department's regional office in 
Atlanta, Hawkins, 34, works closely with two local government units in North Carolina 
carrying out their job training and placement programs. 

Both the City of Winston-Salem and Alamance County have qualified as “prime 
sponsors" to receive manpower program funds under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Trainir.g Act of 1973 (CETA). 

Administered by the Labor Department, CETA allows eligible state and local govern- 
ments to determine what job training and placement programs best serve their local 
citizenry. Prime sponsors then receiving federal grants to fund these programs. 

Whether the prime sponsor's problem is deciding what mix of classroom and on-the- 
job training would b2 best or how to comply with CETA provisions, Hawkins gives local 
officials all the help possible in coming up with workable solutions. 

"This job is exciting to me because I can relate directly to the people CETA 
programs are attempting to help--the economically disadvantaged, the unemployed and 
the underemployed. 

"I came from an economically disadvantaged black family in Dayton, Ohio. My mother 
worked as a domestic eight to ten hours a day to raise her four children. Early in life 
she gave me a deep appreciation for the dignity of work and also an understanding of 
what being unemployed or underemployed does to a person who is eager and willing to work. 


"This is why I have a very special concern for the success of local job tratning 


and placement programs. It's also why I want to help CETA prime sponsors," she emphasizes. 


(MORE ) 
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Nancy Hawkins had a social security number and a health card at the age of 13, 


when she began working after school at a neighborhood hamburger shop, “doing everything 
from cooking to sweeping from six in the afternoon until midnight and all day Saturdays 
and Sundays." Even so, she earned a scholarship to attend Spelman College in Atlanta. 

Hawkings graduated from Spelman with a degree in health, physical education and 
recreation in three and a half years in spite of having held parttime jobs during the 
entire period. It was this same college which years later successfully nominated her 
for inclusion in the 1971 edition of "Outstanding Young Women in America." 

Her zest for education showed up again when she received a master's degree in 
education from Central State University, Wilberforce, Ohio in 1969. That degree was 
earned through a graduate assistantship by teaching in the daytime and studying at 
night. 

Formerly a recreation director and manpower project director for the city of 
Dayton and program director for the Special Services Division of the Defense Department 
in Europe and Vietnam, Hawkins joined the Labor Department as a manpower development 
specialist in Atlanta in 1972. 

"I've found this job satisfying from the beginning, but it's more so now because 
of the new challenge of CETA. It takes dedication and creativity to meet that challenge 


and I'm giving all I have of both!" she says. 


# # # 
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FEDERAL MINIMUM 
WAGE GOES UP 

WASHINGTON -- The federal minimum wage for most of the 57.4 million workers 
covered by the law rose to $2.30 an hour on January 1, Labor Secretary John T. Dunlop 
announced. 

Nearly 4 million low-income workers became entitled to immediate pay increases. 

The vast majority of workers covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) -- 
more than 53 million -- were already earning more than the new $2.30 minimum. 

Among those employees who were at the minimum and were required to receive pay 
raises are: 

-- more than 1.2 million nonfarm employees entitled to $2.30 an hour (up from 
the former rate of $2.10); 

-- about 2.6 million nonfarm employees who must get $2.20 (up from the former 


$2.00); and 


-- approximately 86,000 agricultural employees, entitled to $2.00 (up from the 


former $1.80). 

The 1974 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) provided for three 
minimums, each raised by annual steps to lessen their inflationary impact. All will 
reach $2.30 an hour by January 1, 1978. 

The new $2.30 rate applies to workers covered by the FLSA prior to 1967. Employ- 
ment categories of this group include: 

-- employees individually engaged in or producing goods for interstate commerce; 

-- retail or service enterprises with annual gross sales of at least $1 million 

$250,000 annual inflow of interstate goods; 

-- local transit enterprises with annual gross sales of at least $1 million; 


-- construction enterprises with a gross annual business of at least $350,000; 


(MORE ) 
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-- other establishments with individually covered employees, in enterprises with 
gross sales of at least $1 million. 

The $2.20 rate applies to nonfarm employees covered in 1967 or later. This group 
will receive an additional increase to $2.30 on January 1, 1977. Employment categories 
subject to the $2.20 rate include: 

-- laundry and dry cleaning establishments; 

-- construction enterprises with a gross annual business of less than $350,000; 

-- hospitals, nursing homes, preschools, schools and colleges (public and private); 

-- federal, state, local and interstate governments and agencies; 


-- other enterprises with annual gross sales of business of at least $250,000 


(e.g., hotels, motels, and restaurants); and 


-- domestic service workers.’ 

An additional 86,000 farmworkers covered by the former $1.80 minimum wage rate 
became entitled to at least $2.00 an hour on January 1, with subsequent increases to 
$2.20 on January 1, 1977, and to $2.30 on January 1, i978. 

The FLSA sets minimum wage, overtime pay, child labor and equal pay provisions. 
The law is enforced by approximately 1,000 Wage and Hour Division complaince officers. 


# # # 


(Note to editors: Persons seeking further information should contact the 
nearest Employment Standards Administration Wage and Hour Office, listed in most 


phone directories under U.S. Department of Labor. ) 
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-- other establishments with individually covered employees, in enterprises with 
gross sales of at least $1 million. 

The $2.20 rate applies to nonfarm employees covered in 1967 or later. This group 
will receive an additional increase to $2.30 on January 1, 1977. Employment categories 
subject to the $2.20 rate include: 

-- laundry and dry cleaning establishments; 

-- construction enterprises with a gross annual business of less than $350,000; 

-- hospitals, nursing homes, preschools, schools and colleges (public and private); 

-- federal, state, local and interstate governments and agencies; 

-- other enterprises with annual gross sales of business of at least $250,000 
(e.g., hotels, motels, and restaurants); and 

-- domestic service workers. 


An additional 86,000 farmworkers covered by the former $1.80 minimum wage rate 


became entitled to at least $2.00 an hour on January 1, with subsequent increases to 


$2.20 on January 1, 1977, and to $2.30 on January 1, i978. 
The FLSA sets minimum wage, overtime pay, child labor and equal pay provisions. 
The law is enforced by approximately 1,000 Wage and Hour Division complaince officers. 


# # # 


(Note to editors: Persons seeking further information should contact the 
nearest Employment Standards Administration Wage and Hour Office, listed in most 


phone directories under U.S. Department of Labor. ) 
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OSHA ASKS PUBLIC COMMENT ON REVISED 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PLAN FOR JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH 
WASHINGTON -- The District of Columbia plan for assuming responsibility for its 
own job safety and health programs has been modified, the Labor Department announced. 
Dr. Morton Corn, assistant secretary of labor who heads the Occupational Safety 


and Health Administration (OSHA), said the District of Columbia has submitted a revised 


plan which provides for civil rather than criminal enforcement sanctions as the initial 


plan had provided. 

Dr. Corn called the revisions to the plan "substantial" and announced a period for 
public comment -- to Jan. 28, 1976. 

Under the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, OSHA may approve a state 
plan for its own job safety and health program if it is "at least as effective as" 
OSHA's. Plans are monitored by OSHA for at least three years before final authority 
is relinquished to the state. 

The revised plan may be inspected and copied at OSHA's Office of Regional Programs, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration, Room N-3112, New Department of Labor 
Building, 3rd st. and Constitution Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 20210; Regional Adminis- 
trator, Occupational Safety and Health Administration, Room 15220, Gateway Center, 

3535 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104; Minimum Wage and Industrial 
Safety Board, Industriel Safety Division, 2900 Newton Street, NE, Washington, D.C. 20018. 

Written data concerning the modifications should be submitted by Jan. 28 to the 
Associate Assistant Secretary for Regional Programs, Occupations] Safety and Health 
Administration, Room N-3112, New Department of Labor Building, 3rd St. and Constitution 


Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 20210. 








Dear Consumer 


New Agency 
For Pensions 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 


Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


If the company you work for has established 
pension or profit-sharing programs for your retire- 
ment, a new Federal Government corporation has 
been set up to protect you if the fund goes broke. 

The new agency, which was mandated under the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 


is Pension Benefit Guaranty Corp. 


PBGC insures the pensions 
of approximately 23 million 
workers by guaranteeing 
certain normal retirement 
age benefits, early retirement 
benefits, disability benefits & 
death benefits according to 
guidelines it has established. 

Here’s how PBGC works: 

e To be covered by “plan 
termination insurance,” em- 
ployers whose pension plans 
come under PBGC’s author- 
ity must pay PBGC prem- 
iums for each participant in 
the plan. Presently, prem- 
ium rates are $1 for each 
participant a year if the em- 
ployer has an individual plan 
and 50 cents if the employer 
is participating in a multi- 
employer (union sponsored) 
plan. 

e If the plan goes bank- 
rupt or does not have 
enough assets to pay benefits, 
PBGC will pay the benefits 
to “vested” participants. 
“Vesting” occurs under a 
pension plan on the day 
when the participant is given 
irrevocable right to a future 
pension even if he leaves his 
job before retirement age. 

e PBGC, however, only 


(PBGC). 
guarantees benefits up to a 
maximum limit. Generally, 
for plans that have been in 
effect for 5 years when they 
terminate, PBGC will pay 
benefits up to $750 per per- 
son per month. If the plan 
was in effect less than 5 
years, the amount PBGC 
pays is less. 

e In addition to insuring 
pension benefits, PBGC can 
also order the appointment 
of a trustee for a plan that 
appears to be financially un- 
sound. After a trustee has 
been appointed, the plan can 
either be liquidated and the 
assets distributed to the par- 
ticipants, or it can continue 
in existence under the ad- 
ministration of the trustee. 

PBGC will also assist con- 
sumers who are interested ih 
establishing individual retire- 
ment accounts (IRAs) and 
other individual plans, or 
consumers who have ques- 
tions about their pension 
program. If you need this 
help, contact the Office of 
Communications, Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corp., 
P.O. Box 7119, Washington, 
D.C. 20004. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The law creating the U.S. Department of Labor was signed by President William 


H. Taft on March 4, 1913. 
# # # 


The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 requires employers to provide work- 
places free from safety and health hazards and to comply with safety and health 


2 


standards. 
# # # 


A standing committee cn labor, marking the first Federal recognition of labor's 
importance, was created in 1867. by the U.S. House of Representatives, according to 


the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# ## 


Occupational safety and health standards are legally enforceable regulations 
governing conditions, practices and operations designed to assure safe and healthful 


workplaces. 


# # # 


The first bureau of labor statistics in the world was created by the State of 


Massachusetts in 1869; by 1883, 12 states had followed Massachusetts’ example. 


# # # 
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